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October  1,  1987 
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The  Department  of  Education  is  very  proud  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program  and  all  the  individuals-  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Department-  who  have  made  it  possible.   We  hope  all  of  you, 
whether  your  contact  with  the  program  and  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellows  is  limited  or  on-going,  will  share  our  excitement  and 
belief  in  the  program's  potential  to  enhance  the  teaching 
profession  and  improve  schools. 
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Together  we  must  continue  to  support  and  spotlight  the  types  of 
teachers  and  programs  exemplified  by  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program 
welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Sincerely, 


C&\ 
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Doreen  H.  Wilkinson 
Assistant  Director 
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The  Lucretia  Crocker  Program: 

Recognition  of  Teacher -Initiated  Innovation 

This  resource  guide  describes  twelve  exemplary  educational  programs,  and  the  creative  and 
dedicated  teachers  who  brought  them  to  life.  Selected  in  a  statewide  competitive  process,  these 
teachers  constitute  the  second  "class"  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows.  As  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellows  they  will  be  available  throughout  the  1987-88  academic  year  to  share  their  programs  with 
teachers,  schools,  and  school  districts  throughout  the  state. 

Established  under  the  Massachusetts  education  reform  act  (Chapter  188),  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program  recognizes  the  importance  and  potential  impact  of  teachers  disseminating  their 
outstanding  programs.  Like  the  19th  century  educational  reformer  for  whom  this  program  was 
named,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  fellowship  winners  have  all  made  important  contributions  to  their 

own  schools  and  school  districts. 

Lucretia  Crocker  was  a  teacher  who  set  up  educational  programs  for  emancipated  Blacks  after 
the  Civil  War  and  then  returned  to  her  native  Massachusetts  where  she  promoted  the 
development  of  math,  science  and  laboratory  science  for  females  as  well  as  males.  Above  all,  she 
is  remembered  and  honored  for  her  commitment  to  increased  access  to  educational  opportunity 
for  blacks  and  women. 

Each  year  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  will  award  fellowships  to  public  school  teachers  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  exemplary  educational  programs.  The  selection 
process  began  last  March  at  the  school  district  level.  School  districts  could  nominate  one 
educational  program  and  a  teacher  or  team  of  teachers  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
developing  the  program.  (Districts  with  enrollment  over  10,000  could  nominate  two). 

Review  teams  coordinated  by  the  Regional  Education  Centers  of  the  Department  of  Education 
selected  the  finalists  through  a  process  of  rating  applications  and  conducting  site  visits.  After  a 
statewide  validation  process  involving  intensive  interviews,  a  total  of  fourteen  teachers, 
representing  twelve  innovative  programs,  became  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows. 

The  list  of  runners  up  for  the  Fellowship  Program  is  included  in  the  resource  guide.  All  of  the 
teachers  nominated  by  their  school  districts  deserve  recognition  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  education  of  students  in  the  Commonwealth.  Runners  up  have  been  invited 
to  serve  as  presenters  for  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Seminar  Series. 


The  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows: 

Resources  for  the  Schools 

The  fellowship  winners  presented  on  the  following  pages  are  an  experienced,  committed  and 
creative  group  representing  over  200  years  of  teaching  experience.  They  come  from  12  different 
school  districts  across  the  state.  The  programs  they  have  helped  to  develop  span  all  grade 
levels,  involve  a  variety  of  subject  areas  and  include  all  of  the  diverse  populations  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

What  these  teachers  have  demonstrated,  above  all,  is  a  creative  capacity  to  make  programs 
work  in  Massachusetts  schools.  Like  other  teachers  they  have  derived  energy  from  student 
interest  and  administrative  and  community  support;  like  others,  they  have  learned  to  work 
within  budgetary  constraints. 

The  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  are  available  to  schools  and  school  districts  that  are  interested  in 
adopting  their  programs.  They  are  prepared  to  share  their  expertise  in  any  number  of  ways: 
offering  introductory  presentations  to  groups  of  administrators,  teachers  and  parents;  hosting 
visits  to  their  home  schools  where  the  program  is  in  operation;  conducting  in-service  workshops 
for  teachers  and  classroom  demonstrations  with  students;  and  providing  ongoing  technical 
assistance  and  support  to  individual  teachers. 

The  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  recognize  that  some  of  the  strategies  they  have  created  are 
directly  transferable  to  other  school  systems,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  same  principles  might 
apply  in  a  different  form.  They  are  prepared  to  work  closely  with  their  colleagues  in  other 
schools  to  adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  those  school  situations. 

The  level  of  commitment  required  from  adopting  school  districts  will  differ  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  program  being  disseminated.  In  some  cases  Fellows  have  indicated  the  importance 
of  working  intensively  in  a  school  or  school  district  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  more.  In  other 
cases,  the  Fellows  see  themselves  running  one  or  two  days  of  in-service  sessions  and  then 
providing  individual  follow-up  as  needed.  These  preferences  are  indicated  in  the  descriptions 
offered  in  this  Resource  Guide. 

Schools  and  school  districts  wanting  more  information  about  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  or 
interested  in  becoming  an  adoption  site  can  contact  Doreen  Wilkinson,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  School  Programs,  1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  MA 
02169,  Phone:  (617)  770-7559. 


MARY  C.  BLYTHE  &  PATRICIA  M.  BRADBURY 

Attleboro  Public  Schools 

CLASSROOM  TEACHER  TROUBLED  TEEN,  AN 
ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Create  a  new  sp:r;t  for  YOUR  school' 

•  STRESS-FREE  DISCIPLINE 

•  SCHOOL  ALLIANCE  OF  STAFF -STUDENTS- ADMINISTRATION 

•  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  REGULAR  EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
MAINSTREAMING 

USE  THE  POWER  YOU  POSSESS  TO  BE  YOUR  BEST!!! 

Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  Mary  and  Pat  offer  a  three  part  program  to  unleash  your  potential  to 
achieve  these  goals.  You  may  select  any  combination  of  components  or  the  program  in  total. 

CONFLICT-FREE  DISCIPLINE  SYSTEM-REG.  ED./SPED.  GR.  5-12 

1)  rules  and  consequences  for  regular  and  special  education  students 

2)  administrative  procedures 

3)  procedure  which  assists  troubled  teens  develop  strategies  to  improve  behavior 

TEACHER  SUPPORT  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

1)  retraining  for  teachers  to  deal  with  troubled  adolescents  in  their  classrooms 

2)  support  system  for  teachers  who  "reach  out" 

3)  access  to  community  services 

4)  monthly  support  group  meetings 

PROGRAM  FOR  BEHAVIOR  LEARNING  IMPAIRED 

1)  problem  solving  strategies  crisis  intervention 

2)  consistent  discipline  adherence  to  school  rules 

3)  academic  credit  for  graduation  requirements 

As  special  education  teachers  and  class  advisors  we  LISTENED  to  teens  in  need,  both  regular 
and  special  education,  express  their  concerns  about  pregnancy,  dropping  out,  potential  suicide, 
substance  abuse  and  sexuality. 

AND  WE  HEARD. ...that  if  there  were  one  person  who  really  cared  it  would  make  the  difference. 

As  former  regular  education  teachers  we  LISTENED  to  teachers  talk  about  how  they  wanted  to 
help  and  how  much  they  cared. 

AND  WE  HEARD. ...that  they  needed  support  to  deal  with  these  difficult  issues.  There  are 
enough  caring  teachers  for  all  students,  but  these  teachers  need  training,  support,  and 
encouragement. 

As  members  of  the  evaluation  team  that  processes  students  for  special  services  we  LISTENED 
to  administrators  express  their  concerns  about  consistent  discipline,  and  increasing  dropout 
rate,  potential  suicide,  pregnancy,  substance  abuse,  and  stress  among  staff. 

AND  WE  HEARD. ...that  they  would  like  more  counselors,  psychologists,  and  other  support 

staff  to  address  these  problems  but  they  couldn't  afford  them. 


AND  WE  CONCLUDED. ...that  given  the  needs  of  students  and  administrators  and  the 
resource  of  talented  caring  teachers  and  community  agencies,  we  could  develop  a  format  to 
create  the  necessary  alliance  among  them. 

In  a  few  hours  your  staff  can  be  introduced  to  practical  methods/approaches  and  develop 
specific  strategies  to  implement  them.  We  will  support  your  commitment  to  this  program 
through  individual  on-site/phone  consultation. 


WILLIAM  "BUD"  BROOKS,  III 

Rutland  School  System 
THE  THALER  CONCEPT 


Today,  individue1  classrooms  and  schools  need  to  be  more  alive,  exciting,  and  tangible  for 
students.  They  need  to  provide  educational  alternatives  and  increased  services  to  better  prepare 
students  for  the  real  world.  With  the  implementation  of  Thaler,  a  variety  of  educational 
experiences  are  added  to  the  school  environment,  thus  enriching  the  learning  environment 
within  individual  classrooms  and  the  entire  school,  and  enhancing  a  student's  self-image  and 
outlook  toward  school.  These  experiences  within  Thaler  help  remove  some  of  the  barriers, 
which  in  the  past  have  inhibited  a  student's  natural  curiosity  and  ability  to  achieve. 

Thaler  allows  students  to  establish  and  control  a  working  model  of  our  society.  Their  society 
grows  to  include  student  operated  banks,  payroll  department,  newspaper,  stores,  stock 
exchange,  legal  and  judicial  system,  employment  agency,  and  various  private  enterprises. 
Students  fill  out  job  applications  for  the  above  posted  positions  and  are  interviewed  and  hired  if 
they  qualify.  They  are  paid  at  an  hourly  or  salaried  rate  with  a  currency  unit  called  a  thaler. 
These  thalers  can  be  spent  for  actual  goods  and  services,  or  invested  in  the  stock  market,  a 
private  business,  and  or  a  savings  bank.  Payrolls  and  time  cards  are  recorded,  checks  issues, 
taxes  and  social  security  withheld  There  is  a  legal  system  of  judges  and  lawyers  who  study  for 
and  have  to  pass  a  bar  exam.  There  are  media  in  which  services  or  businesses  may  be 
advertised,  a  license  and  patent  office,  a  student  government  with  a  constitution  and  bill  of 
rights,  and  food  and  recreational  services.  Jobs  performed  by  students  are  real  work  and  take 
place  during  a  student's  free  time  such  as  recesses,  before  and  after  school,  and  study  hall 
periods.  Forms,  money,  checks,  and  procedures  are  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  students  are 
given  extensive  responsibilities  in  administering  the  program;  adults  serve  primarily  as  trainers, 
facilitators,  and  employers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  skills  students  learn,  Thaler  is  designed  to  teach  independence, 
responsibility,  how  to  successfully  work  with  others,  civic  involvement,  and  a  broad 
understanding  of  how  our  system  of  government  and  free  enterprise  function  and  interrelate. 

Thaler  was  implemented  in  a  single  sixth  grade  classroom  in  1973,  expanded  to  cover  all  sixth 
grade  classes,  and  since  1975  it  has  been  available  to  any  student  in  grades  5-8.  This  micro- 
society  operates  daily  over  a  five  month  period  with  80-90%  of  the  students  voluntarily 
participating. 

Bud  has  been  a  classroom  teacher  for  17  years  and  is  certified  in  secondary  mathematics, 
guidance,  and  administration.  Along  with  running  the  Thaler  program,  he  has  been  the  primary 
force  behind  bringing  computers  into  his  school,  establishing  the  computer  curriculum,  selecting 
and  purchasing  the  hardware  and  software,  and  the  building  of  a  computer  lab.  Also,  for  the 
past  few  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  RTA  bargaining  team.  Outside  of  school,  he  has 
taught  numerous  workshops  and  inservice  courses  on  Thaler  and  Computer  Awareness;  he  is 
chairman  of  his  home  town's  Finance  Board;  he  is  a  licensed  contractor,  and  he  loves  to  play 
sports,  tennis  in  particular. 


LELAND  OWEN  CLARKE 

Boston  Public  Schools 

BUILDING  SELF-ESTEEM  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
THROUGH  DANCE 


Many  pre-school  children  come  to  school  with  virtually  no  exposure  to  music  making,  dance,  or 
other  arts  which  encourage  creative  thought.  Many  have  low  self-esteem,  while  others  have 
problems  learning  self-control,  cooperation,  and  exhibit  aggressive  behavior.  Dance  offers  these 
children  a  creative  mode  for  learning  appropriate  behaviors  while  achieving  success  in  a  non- 
traditional  academic  environment.  It  also  provides  an  effective  mainstreaming  technique  that 
includes  regular  education  along  side  with  young  children  with  special  needs.  Although  their 
emotional  and  behavioral  needs  are  not  as  great,  regular  education  Kindergarten  children  also 
benefit  from  the  creativity  and  discipline  of  the  dance  classes.  Parents  and  teachers  of  all  the 
preschool  and  kindergarten  children  share  Leland's  belief  that  dance  is  a  forceful  tool  for 
teaching  self-discipline  and  appropriate  social  behaviors  while  providing  children  with  a 
pleasurable  experience  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  It  is  also  important  that  children  are 
proud  of  and  excited  about  their  first  school  experience. 

Since  the  primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  dance,  each 
child  studies  foundation  technique,  relaxation,  correct  posture,  weight  distribution,  and 
breathing.  Each  child  learns  the  rudiments  of  classical  ballet,  dramatic  expression,  and  creative 
movement.  To  foster  a  more  positive  self-image  each  child  will  increase  in  poise  and  creative 
expression.  Each  child  will  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  perform  in  choreographic  classes, 
musicals,  community  programs,  and  a  final  performance.  Cooperative  behavior  is  increased 
while  each  child  rehearses  and  performs  with  other  children. 

Parents  are  given  an  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  the  dance  program  by  sharing  their 
skills  in  areas  such  as:  fundraising.  costume  design,  set  design  and  lighting,  publicity  and 
classroom  helpers.  Through  the  dance  program  parents  and  teachers  will  be  given  opportunities 
to  meet  and  discuss  important  topic  such  as:  Helping  parents  prepare  their  children  for 
Kindergarten,  establishing  a  more  "creative"  classroom  and  curriculum,  helping  children  to  a 
more  positive  self-image,  and  including  the  arts  within  the  regular  classroom.  The  program  will 
thus  provide  opportunities  for  each  parent  to  work  towards  better  servicing  the  needs  of  his  her 
own  child. 

To  implement  BUILDING  SELF-ESTEEM  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN  THROUGH  DANCE. 
Leland  is  available  to  conduct  a  series  of  master-classes  for  approximately  40  children.  He  will 
also  run  a  workshop  on  the  writing  of  a  dance  curriculum  for  each  individual  school.  A  series  of 
workshops  which  cover  the  following  areas  will  be  presented  for  parents  and 
teachers: Understanding  children's  behavior,  expression  through  music  and  imagery,  the  effects 
of  gross  motor  development  on  behavior,  and  the  strong-willed  child.  Teachers  will  also  observe 
the  master-classes  and  Leland  will  present  materials  in  the  teacher  workshops. 

Leland  Owen  Clarke  has  worked  in  an  array  of  educational  settings  from  day  care  centers  to  a 
residential  home  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  For  the  past  11  years  he  has  worked  as  a 
special  needs  teacher  for  the  early  childhood  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  He  has 
conducted  numerous  workshops  for  teachers  and  parents  in  the  areas  of  child  development, 
behavior  management  and  creative  movement.  Leland  holds  an  Ed.  D.  degree  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  and  has  taught  many  courses  at  area  colleges  and  universities.  He  has 
recently  published  his  third  stereo  albumn  of  original  compositions  which  is  being  used  in  many 
dance  schools  as  well  as  for  musical  performances. 


JANET  GINKUS 

Worcester  Public  Schools 
MATH  AND  ART 


Much  education  deais  with  small  bits  of  information  rather  than  the  interconnectedness  in  the 
world.  The  Math  and  Art  Program  tries  to  view  a  "whole"  rather  than  the  "parts",  as 
mathematics  becomes  the  basis  for  exploring  nature  and  art.  Through  this,  students  become  no 
longer  casual  about  the  world.  There  is  much  to  notice,  to  admire,  and  to  understand. 

The  Math  and  Art  Program  studies  themes,  such  as  patterns,  geometry,  proportion  and 
perspective.  Students  study  one  particular  theme  per  week.  They  first  explore  it  from  a  purely 
mathematical  viewpoint,  understanding  and  practicing  any  new  math  skills.  Next  they  view 
selected  artworks  that  particularly  demonstrate  this  theme,  becoming  aware  of  why  and  how 
well  the  theme's  concepts  were  used.  Last  of  all,  students  are  asked  to  create  an  art  project  of 
their  own  that  expresses  the  math  theme  or  utilizes  it  in  its  construction.  The  math  and  art 
teachers  work  together  to  plan  their  lessons  toward  each  theme. 

An  exhibit  of  all  the  math  and  art  projects  is  set  up  at  a  school  or  museum.  Guests  attend  an 
opening  for  the  show.  Students  discuss  techniques,  and  describe  the  connections  they've 
discovered  between  math  and  art. 

Janet  Ginkus  will  be  available  to  spend  4-6  weeks  at  a  school  helping  teachers  develop  a  math 
and  art  program.  An  initial  two  hour  session  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  participating  teachers 
to  the  math  and  art  possibilities  around  them.  Demonstration  lessons  will  be  provided  for 
teachers,  showing  already  prepared  curriculum  materials  and  approaches.  Janet  will  assist 
teachers  individually  to  analyze  and  prepare  their  own  lessons.  Follow  up  visits  will  be  arranged 
as  needed. 

Success  depends  on  the  commitment  of  the  administrators  and  participating  teachers.  The 
students'  finished  work  will  be  exhibited.  A  designated  person  or  committee  will  coordinate  the 
exhibit  opening  and  the  program's  development. 

Janet  Ginkus  has  taught  seventeen  years  in  intermediate  education,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in 
an  open  education 'team  teaching  environment.  For  the  past  seven  years  she  has  been  working 
in  PEAK  (Providing  Enrichment  for  Able  Kids),  the  gifted  and  talented  program  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools.  While  in  PEAK,  she  was  able  to  devise  the  Math  and  Art  Program  for  both  gifted 
and  regular  classroom  students.  She  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Worcester  Art  Museum's 
staff  and  resources.  Janet  has  also  developed  programs  in  problem  solving,  geometric 
constructions,  and  beginning  and  advanced  photography. 


JOYCE  P.  KRABACH 

Mansfield  Public  Schools 

SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING  (GRADE  1) 


Over  the  last  few  years  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  children's  lack  of  writing  skills. 
According  to  data  gathered  by  Donald  Graves,  noted  researcher  in  the  field  of  writing,  most 
children  entering  first  grade  (about  ninety  percent)  believe  they  can  write;  only  fifteen  percent 
believe  they  can  read.  Joyce  Krabach  realizes  reading  and  writing  are  closely  interwoven  and  a 
major  part  of  the  first  grade  curriculum.  Her  program,  SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING, 
began  as  a  means  of  developing  and  fostering  children's  writing  fluency.  Through  writing 
children  make  the  connection  between  thinking  and  writing  and  reading.  Dictation,  scribble 
stories,  experience  stories,  journals,  and  book-making  all  provide  a  language-rich  environment 
that  beckons  children  to  a  print  filled  world.  Because  it  is  part  of  the  curriculum,  Joyce  views 
writing  not  as  an  adjunct  to  the  daily  schedule  which  would  deplete  a  teacher's  time  and  talents, 
but  rather  an  activity  which  incorporates  the  natural  interests  of  young  children.  Children's  daily 
writing  allows  teachers  to  see  this  process  step-by-step  and  to  follow  their  growth.  When  writing 
becomes  a  daily  exercise,  just  as  reading  and  math  are,  children  begin  to  value  it  just  as  they  do 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  progress  at  their  own  developmental  rate.  It  becomes  a  part  of 
their  day,  another  way  to  express  themselves,  another  one  of  the  Language  Arts. 

SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING  requires  very  little  extra  in  the  way  of  materials.  Because 
it  was  designed  to  be  taught  in  a  self-contained  classroom,  there  are  virtually  no  special 
requirements  for  its  implementation.  The  needed  materials  are  readily  available  in  classrooms 
and  schools,  and  time  has  already  been  allocated  within  the  schedule  of  the  Language  Arts 
program.  Essential  to  its  success  is  in-service  training  so  teachers  may  develop  the  beliefs  and 
professional  practices  required  to  create  an  effective  writing  curriculum.  Administrators  should 
demonstrate  their  support  by  providing  released  time  for  teachers  to  attend  workshops  and 
seminars  so  the  program  may  be  properly  implemented.  They  should  encourage  the  integration 
of  SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING  into  the  entire  curriculum.  Commitment  to  the 
program  is  vital,  since  growth  in  children's  writing  will  not  occur  if  teaching  is  sporadic  or 
training  insufficient.  Each  classroom  already  possesses  the  most  important  materiakchildren  who 
come  to  school  with  a  desire  to  write  and  the  belief  they  can  do  so. 

SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING  will  be  available  for  dissemination  and,  or  adoption  at 
four  different  levels: 

LEVEL  1:  Awareness  Overview.  The  presentation  at  this  level  will  address  the  importance  of 
writing  as  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  curriculum.  It  is  designed  for  the  professional  who  wishes 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  trends  in  education  and  is  not  familiar  with  the  latest  research 
findings  concerning  wnting.  Its  purpose  is  to  allow  participants  to  ask  questions  and  become 
more  inquisitive  about  the  process  of  writing  and  to  decide  if  participation  in  further  levels  is 
appropriate.  Length:  two  hours  (appropriate  for  in-service  presentation  or  released  time 
seminar) 

LEVEL  II:  Informational  Workshop.  Professionals  who  are  already  aware  of  current  writing 
trends  and  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  technical  aspects  of  the  writing  process  would 
benefit  from  this  level.  Substantive  aspects  of  writing  and  requirements  for  implementation  of 
the  program  will  be  covered.  The  philosophy  of  the  program  will  be  investigated  and  the 
feasibility  of  incorporating  it  into  the  individual  school  districts  will  be  discussed.  Length:  three 
hours  (appropriate  for  in-service  presentation  or  released  time  seminar) 


LEVEL  III:  Adoption  of  Program.  Districts  wishing  to  adopt  the  program  may  avail  themselves 
of  any  or  both  of  the  first  two  levels  of  dissemination  before  committing  their  teachers  and 
administrators  to  the  program.  Presentation  of  SUCCESS  IN  BEGINNING  WRITING  is  best 
accomplished  by  a  workshop  format.  Having  teachers  do  some  of  the  activities  first  makes 
adoption  of  the  full  program  in  the  classroom  easier.  Interaction  between  teachers  involved  will 
lend  insight  into  the  particular  problems  and  needs  of  that  district  or  school  and  the  population 
served.  Use  of  materials  and  demonstrations  as  well  as  examples  of  children's  written  work  are 
an  integral  part  of  understanding  the  objectives  of  teaching  writing.  The  true  implementation  of 
the  program  comes  when  actually  working  with  children.  Demonstration  mini-lessons  by  the 
facilitator  will  help  teachers  to  model  their  own  method  of  teaching  accordingly.  Since  the  needs 
of  each  potential  adoption  site  will  vary,  the  time  frame  for  training  will  be  individually  tailored. 
Length:  one  week  to  a  month  (depending  upon  the  level  of  the  program  being  implemented). 
Follow-up  sessions  will  be  scheduled  at  the  completion  of  the  workshop. 

LEVEL  IV.  Consultations.  Schools  or  districts  may  request  consultations  on  a  daily  or  week 
long  basis  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  about  any  aspect  of  the  program  and  the 
district's  potential  adoption.  Consultations  will  include  observations  of  current  practices  in 
writing  already  established  in  the  system  and  a  needs  assessment  including  the  possibility  of 
changes  or  replacement.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  benefits  of  adoption  and  changes  needed  to 
accomplish  it.  Issues  related  to  efficiency,  organization,  management, scheduling  and  time 
demands  wil  be  addressed.  Length:  one  day  to  one  week  (follow-up  sessions  may  be  arranged) 

Joyce  Krabach  is  a  first  grade  teacher  in  the  Mansfield  Public  Schools  and  a  Visiting  Lecturer  at 
Bridgewater  State  college  where  she  teaches  graduate  level  courses  in  Early  Childhood 
Education.  For  four  of  her  nineteen  years  of  teaching  she  was  an  Instructor  at  Rhode  Island 
College  (Henry  Barnard  Laboratory  School  Department)  and  was  responsible  for  the  Practicum 
and  Concepts  students  assigned  to  her  Pre-Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  classes.  Joyce  is  an 
experienced  and  knowledgable  teacher  of  children  four  to  seven  years  of  age  and  has  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  Her  expertise  and  insight  were  instrumental  in 
implementing  a  developmental  Kindergarten  program  in  Mansfield.  She  also  conducted  the  initial 
workshops  for  the  teachers  and  aides  of  the  program  and  has  served  on  and  chaired  various 
committees  for  that  school  system.  As  President  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education- 
Rhode  Island  Area,  she  organized  and  delivered  workshops  and  lectures  on  Early  Childhood 
Education.  Her  mastery  of  how  young  children  learn  best  has  been  a  resource  for  various  other 
professionals  in  the  field.  Joyce  has  often  been  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Statewide  Rhode  Island  Early  Childhood  Conference  held  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  Most 
recently  she  has  begun  to  write  for  a  local  Massachusetts  newspaper  about  effective  techniques 
for  educating  young  children. 


THOMAS  LADENBURG 

Brookline  Public  Schools 

CRITICAL  ISSUES  U.S.  HISTORY  UNITS 


The  CRITICAL  ISSUES  U.S.  HISTORY  UNITS  were  designed  to  replace  the  usually  bland 
American  History  texts.  They  use  simulations  and  games  and  pose  problems  that  focus  on  the 
critical  issues  facing  our  forefathers  which  still  are  vitally  important  to  Americans  today.  These 
UNITS  provide  information  supporting  many  different  views  and  encourage  students  to  explore 
these  issues  and  develop  their  own  opinions.  Major  games  and  simulations  included  in  each  unit 
cover  such  central  events  in  our  history  as  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Yalta 
Conference,  and  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Presidents  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon.  Though  these  UNITS  are  also  designed  to  teach  students  such  skills  as  graphing 
and  evaluating  sources,  they  focus  primarily  on  pre-writing  skills  leading  to  argumentative  essays 
and  presentations  taking  positions  on  important  issues  covered  in  the  curriculum. 

The  CRITICAL  ISSUES  U.S.  HISTORY  UNITS  are  written  at  one  or  more  of  three  different 
reading  levels — transitional  (6-7th  grade),  average  (9-10th  grade),  and  honors  (12th  grade).  While 
these  units  are  designed  for  high  school  students,  many  can  be  used  successfully  in  junior  high 
and  some  even  in  upper  elementary.  Altogether,  most  important  eras  in  U.S.  History  are 
included — namely,  the  Revolution,  Constitution,  Federalist  Era,  slavery,  causes  of  the  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  Industrial  Revolution,  immigration,  foreign  policy,  1898-1920,  economic  issues  of 
the  '20's  and  '30's,  World  Warll  and  Cold  War,  Truman  and  Eisenhower  administrations,  Civil 
Rights  movement,  Vietnam  War,  arms  race,  and  (in  process)  Central  America.  While  not  all  of 
these  units  are  in  final  form,  twelve  have  been  or  will  be  published,  and  most  of  the  others  have 
been  circulated  for  many  years  through  the  Dissemination  Center,  Brookline  (MA.)  High  School. 

Typically,  CRITICAL  ISSUES  UNITS  raise  some  fundamental  questions  such  as  when 
protesters  and  authorities  have  the  right  to  use  force,  include  a  simulation  such  as  the  Boston 
Massacre  trial,  relate  to  a  modern  event  such  as  the  incident  at  Kent  State,  allow  for  argument 
and  debates  on  such  issues  as  the  Tea  Party  and  the  Intolerable  Acts,  and  conclude  by  asking 
students  to  determine  the  underlying  causes  of  events  such  as  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Civil  War,  or  World  War  I.  Each  lesson  has  questions  designed  to  help  students  master  facts  of 
the  case  and  to  lead  them  to  explore  different  sides  of  the  issue.  Primary  source  materials  are 
often  presented  along  with  explanations  as  to  how  they  can  be  evaluated.  An  accompanying 
manual  helps  teachers  see  how  each  lesson  fits  into  the  total  unit,  and  how  they  can  abbreviate 
or  expand  units  to  enhance  their  own  curriculum. 

Since  this  is  the  year  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  teachers  may  be  especially 
interested  in  the  unit  on  writing  this  great  document.  It  presents  5  of  the  major  issues  such  as 
slavery  and  allocation  of  power  between  the  national  and  state  governments,  has  roles  for  22  of 
the  Founders,  and  allows  for  five  days  of  simulating  the  actual  convention.  After  completing  the 
simulation,  students  learn  how  the  Founders  resolved  the  same  issues,  argue  whether  the 
Constitution  without  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  ratified,  debate  the  motives  of  the  Founders, 
and  finish  with  a  culminating  thesis  essay. 

Tom  Ladenburg  would  like  to  meet  with  social  studies  teachers  and  explain  the  CRITICAL 
ISSUES  UNITS,  answer  questions,  and  leave  samples.  Teachers  wishing  to  use  a  UNIT  will  be 
provided  with  a  class  set  and  permission  to  reproduce  as  many  more  copies  as  they'd  like  for 
the  rest  of  their  classes.  Tom  will  be  available  to  meet  with  teachers  individually  or  in  groups, 
observe  classes,  consult,  and  do  some  demonstration  teaching. 

Ladenburg's  background  includes  29  years  of  teaching  during  which  he  developed  the  UNITS, 
published  4  books  and  many  articles,  served  as  Department  Chairperson  in  several  different 
schools,  and  presented  numerous  workshops  on  the  state,  regional  and  national  levels.  The 
Social  Science  Education  Consortium  has  committed  to  publishing  twelve  of  Ladenburg's 
completed  units  over  the  next  three  years.  10 


ROBERTA  LOJKO 

Franklin  County  Regional  School  District 

TECH  CONNECTIONS:  TEACHING  THE  WRITING 
PROCESS 


Even  in  this  high  tech  age.  the  basic  skill  of  writing  is  essential  for  all  students.  Recent  statistics 
indicate  that  for  1  3  of  the  employed  population,  writing  is  30  to  40%  of  their  job.  Teaching 
writing  process  in  the  English  classroom,  or  in  any  classroom,  clearly  advances  students' 
academic  and  creative  achievement  in  writing.  Since  to  write  about  something  is  to  think  about 
it,  encouraging  students  to  write  will  result  in  higher  levels  of  achievement  in  any  subject  area. 
Teachers  of  writing  process  learn  how  to  tap  into  students'  resources,  acting  as  a  guide  to  help 
them  polish  writing  skills  they  have  mastered  and  develop  skills  they  have  not  learned.  As 
students  engage  in  the  writing  process,  their  writing  takes  on  new  importance  because  of  its 
relevance  to  their  lives,  interests  and  needs. 

In  this  program  students  are  introduced  to  writing  process  through  journals  and  a  series  of 
writing  lab  assignments  in  which  they  are  asked  to  prewrite,  draft,  and  revise  to  produce  a  final 
draft.  Classes  become  more  student-centered  and  less  teacher-focused  as  the  teacher  circulates 
among  student  writers,  assisting  them  with  individual  problems  in  their  writing.  Textbooks  are 
largely  obsolete  as  more  current  materials,  such  as  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  are  used 
to  inspire  writing  assignments.  Strategies  such  as  modeling,  conferencing,  peer  editing,  and 
collaborative  writing  are  included  at  various  points  in  a  year's  work.  Writing  units  taught  at 
various  levels  include  letter  and  business  writing,  technical  writing,  writing  travelogs, 
reminiscence,  plays,  poetry,  short  stories,  opinion  essays  and  descriptive  writing  of  all  kinds. 
Publication  of  student  work  takes  on  many  forms  such  as  writing  walls,  author's  circles,  and 
submission  of  work  to  the  school's  monthly  newspaper,  TECH  TIMES,  and  the  creative  writing 
magazine,  VISIONS.  Both  publications  have  generated  tremendous  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  Tech  School  Community,  and  have  served  as  models  for  works  by  future  writers. 

Roberta  intends  to  offer  teachers  a  series  of  on-site  workshops  in  writing  process  which  will  be 
tailored  to  meet  their  needs,  interests,  students  and  curriculum.  The  workshops  will  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  classroom  visits  to  further  assess  needs  of  each  teacher,  to  assist  with  preparation 
of  specific  materials,  lesson  and  unit  plans,  classroom  management  and  implementation  of 
writing  process.  Al!  workshops  will  include  dissemination  of  model  lessons  and  materials  for 
classroom  use.  Methods  of  publishing  student  work  will  be  discussed.  Time  frames  to  implement 
writing  programs  may  be  from  4  weeks  for  an  intensive  training  program  to  a  one-day 
introductory  or  special  issues  workshop.  Release  time  needed  will  vary  from  2  to  3  days  to  2  to  3 
hours,  depending  upon  needs  of  teachers.  Roberta  has  also  produced  a  videotape  on  writing 
process  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  program. 

Roberta  received  her  B.A.  in  English  and  Education  from  Simmons  College  and  an  M.A.  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  She  has  taught  English  for  nine  years. 

Roberta  has  co-written  a  four-year  English  curriculum,  and  designed  a  Basic  Skills  Improvement 
Plan  for  Writing.  She  is  an  alumna  of  the  1981  and  1986  UMASS  WRITING  PROJECTS  as  well 
as  the  1987  PARTNERS  IN  WRITING  PROGRAM.  She  serves  on  the  writing  and  steering 
committees  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Five  College/Public  School  Partnership  and  has 
chaired  and  presented  writing  conferences  under  its  auspices. 
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PAT  MILLER 

Westhampton  Public  Schools 

T.A.S.K.S. 

(Teaching  A  Specific  Kindergarten  Skill) 


Individualizing  work  for  the  students  in  the  classroom  is  always  a  concern  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  classroom  of  the  traditional  paper  and  pencil  curricula 
are  moving  toward  the  recognition  that  children  can  learn  through  play.  The  T.A.S.K.S. 
program  consists  of  a  set  of  manipulative  tasks  which  provide  a  way  for  the  teacher  to  teach 
specific  skills  capitalizing  on  the  student's  eagerness  and  ability  to  use  objects  to  reinforce  skills 
he/she  is  being  taught.  In  addition  to  this  a  T.A.S.K.S.  program  creates  a  classroom  where  each 
child  can  succeed  on  his/her  own,  while  at  the  same  time  remain  in  the  mainstream  of  the  class. 
Since  the  actual  tasks  are  set  up  to  teach  and  reinforce  specific  objectives  of  a  Kindergarten 
program  based  on  the  needs  of  each  individual,  there  is  virtually  no  failure. 

The  T.A.S.K.S.  program  is  a  strong  component  of  a  developmentally  based  curriculum  where 
children  learn  by  doing.  It  enhances  the  school  day  by  providing  children  with  another  active 
way  to  learn  in  addition  to  learning  in  the  block,  water,  and  dramatic  play  centers.  During  the 
T.A.S.K.S  program,  children  in  the  classroom  are  individually  involved  in  specific  manipulative 
tasks  which  have  been  assigned  to  them  based  on  their  level  of  development. 

Since  the  children  involved  in  the  T.A.S.K.S.  program  learn  by  doing,  they  love  it!  The  control  is 
placed  by  the  task,  not  the  teacher.  Each  task  has  built-in  control  and  aids  the  student  in 
learning  the  routines  for  approaching  school  work.  This  program  fosters  independent  study 
habits  as  the  child  works  alone  until  the  task  is  completed,  yet  gives  immediate  reinforcement 
for  success.  The  program  aids  the  teacher  in  diagnosing  deficiences  in  learning  behavior,  helping 
the  teacher  to  individualize  in  many  areas. 

Pat  is  excited  to  share  her  T.A.S.K.  program,  which  introduces  developmental  curricula  into  the 
classroom  with  other  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers.  She  will  be  available  to  conduct 
workshops  and  feels  the  program  can  best  be  implemented  when  teachers  are  given  additional 
release  time  for  at  least  one  session  where  they  will  make  actual  tasks  for  their  classrooms  using 
various  recycled  materials  which  she  will  provide.  In  addition  to  these  workshops,  Pat  will  be 
available  to  go  into  classrooms  and  help  teachers  implement  the  program.  Pat  has  been  teaching 
for  twenty  years,  both  as  a  Resource  Room  teacher  and  a  classroom  teacher.  She  has  had 
experience  in  all  levels,  pre-school  through  Grade  4.  She  has  been  involved  in  In-Service 
programs  and  has  presented  many  workshops  throughout  the  state. 
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KEVIN  O'REILLY 

Hamilton-Wenham  Regional  School  District 
CRITICAL  THINKING  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Differing  theories,  hypotheses,  interpretations  are  at  the  heart  of  the  social  studies.  Yet  many 
students  do  not  even  realize  that  economists,  political  scientists,  and  historians  disagree.  They 
think  social  studies  is  the  place  where  they  are  to  memorize  facts,  not  evaluate  theories.  This 
attitude  will  not  serve  them  well  for  making  decisions  in  tomorrow's  complex  world. 

CRITICAL  THINKING  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  introduces  students  to  rival  interpretations  and 
teaches  them  the  critical  thinking  abilities  necessary  to  assess  those  interpretations.  Among  the 
skills  taught  are  evaluating  evidence,  identifying  unstated  assumptions,  analyzing  cause  and 
effect  arguments,  and  assessing  ethical  claims.  Each  skill  is  introduced  through  a  concrete 
demonstration  or  familiar  example.  The  students  then  discuss  the  parts  of  the  skill 
(metacognition),  and  practice  employing  it. 

After  students,  through  repetition,  have  mastered  a  skill,  they  use  it  to  evaluate  interpretations. 
Then  they  use  the  skills  to  help  formulate  their  own  theories.  In  this  way,  students  improve  their 
decision-making  and  writing  abilities  as  well. 

CRITICAL  THINKING  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  also  focuses  on  assessing  audiovisual  sources  of 
information.  Students  are  taught  such  critical  viewing  skills  as  analyzing  the  music  in 
docudramas,  recognizing  the  point  of  view  of  filmmakers,  and  identifying  emotional  pictures. 

The  critical  thinking  skills  in  this  project  can  be  integrated  into  any  social  studies  course  and 
many  courses  in  other  disciplines.  Kevin  O'Reilly  would  provide  in-service  workshops 
demonstrating  sample  lessons,  explaining  the  educational  theories  behind  the  lessons,  and 
working  with  teachers  to  write  their  own  lessons.  Teachers  should  have  release  time  for  these 
workshops.  Kevin  would  also  be  on  hand  to  observe  teachers  and  to  help  construct  evaluation 
instruments. 

Kevin  O'Reilly  has  taught  social  studies  at  Hamilton-Wenham  Regional  High  School  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  selected  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  Time  Magazine  as  the 
1986  Outstanding  Secondary  Social  Studies  Teacher  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  works  he 
has  authored  are  Critical  Thinking  m  American  History,  the  videotape  "Vietnam:  A  Case  Study 
for  Critical  Thinking.''  and  Critical  Viewing:  Stimulant  to  Critical  Thinking  (coauthor).  He  has 
conducted  over  forty  workshops  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  California. 
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JANET  PALLADINO 

Cambridge  Public  Schools 
CAMBRIDGE-LESLEY  UTERACY  PROJECT 

"Reading  is  not  walking  on  the  words,  it's  grasping  the  soul  of  them." 

Paulo  Freire 


The  pilot  site  of  the  Cambridge-Lesley  Literacy  Project  is  housed  at  the  Longfellow  School  in 
Cambridge.  Its  special  environment  called  the  Literacy  Center,  print-saturated  and  set  up  with 
child-centered  areas  that  invite  self-regulation  and  independent  learning,  is  a  joyous  place  to 
visit.  It  was  designed  and  guided  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Holdaway  during  its  initial  3% 
years.  The  entire  primary  team  at  the  Longfellow  School  was  integral  in  the  development  of  the 
project  and  its  concurrent  integration  into  the  daily  curriculum  of  the  Pre-K  to  Grade  3 
Classrooms  (including  the  Hispanic  Bilingual  Program).  The  Project  also  exemplifies  a  stable  and 
congenial  collaboration  between  a  public  school  system  and  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(Lesley  College).  Since  its  pilot  year,  the  Project  has  expanded  with  a  variety  of  formats  to  eight 
other  schools  within  the  city. 

Implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Literacy  Project  is  a  natural,  developmental  view  of  children  and 
literacy  learning.  The  Project  has  become  a  demonstration  site  for  natural  (or  "whole-language") 
literacy  learning,  a  practice  described  and  elaborated  in  the  work  of  researchers  like  Don 
Holdaway,  Donald  Graves,  and  Marie  Clay.  The  Literacy  project  enjoys  a  well-documented  and 
successful  history  that  indicates  that  its  children  are  learning  to  read  and  write  competently  with 
great  joy  and  consistent  attention  to  meaning. 

Janet  has  worked  in  the  Project  as  Early  Childhood  Resource  Specialist  since  its  pilot  year.  She 
coordinates  activities  in  the  Literacy  Center  at  Longfellow,  organizes  classroom  visits  and 
provides  training,  support,  and  resource  help  to  staff  members.  She  is  also  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  Project  with  the  K-3  Model  Program,  a  preventative  program  which  services 
primary  gTade  children  who  are  identified  to  be  "at  risk"  academically  in  reading  and  writing. 

Janet  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  "whole-language"  teaching  and  offers  a  series  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  school  systems  or  individual  classroom  teachers  might  wish  to  embrace  the 
philosophies  and  methodologies  of  the  Literacy  Center  Project.  She  is  willing  to  provide: 

•  On-site  classroom  demonstration  lessons  utilizing  "Shared  Reading"  techniques  emphasizing 
enlarged  text. 

•  Visits  to  the  Cambridge-Lesley  LiteracyProject  with  the  possibility  of  exchange  visits  to 
receiving  school  by  Literacy  Center  Project  classroom  teachers  and  specialists. 

•  Consultations/individual  or  small  group  staff  development.  (For  example,  schools  interested  in 
the  philosophy/techniques  of  the  Project  might  invite  Janet  to  help  them  create  ways  they 
might  integrate  aspect(s)  of  the  program  into  their  curriculum.) 

•  Grade  level/school-wide/or  system-wide  inservice  workshops,  with  optional  follow-up 
classroom  visits. 

•  Hands  on,  material  making  workshops.  Whole  language  teaching  encourages  the  use  of 
enlarged  print  through  the  use  of  Big  Books,  charts,  slides,  and  transparencies.  Many  of  these 
materials,  while  available  commercially,  can  be  easily  made  by  parents,  students  and  teachers. 

Before  her  work  began  in  the  Literacy  Center  Project  in  1982-83,  Janet  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  for  ten  years.  Frustrated  about  the  special  needs  children  in  her  classrooms,  and 
determined  to  try  to  help  them,  she  returned  to  school  to  receive  a  Masters  Degree  at  Lesley 
College,  specializing  in  Learning  Disabilities.  She  has  presented  the  Literacy  Center  Project  at 
national  educational  conventions  and  conferences  and  has  given  in-service  workshops 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  She  looks  forward  eagerly  to  working  with 
children,  teachers,  and  administrators  throughout  Massachusetts  this  year! 
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WILLIAM  PAQUETTE  AND  RICHARD  SINKOSKI 

Pathfinder  Regional  School  District 
CHANGING  HISTORY 


Imagine  being  on  trial  for  your  life  in  17th  century  Salem,  or  being  an  immigrant  at  Ellis  Island  in 
1900,  or  a  member  of  a  labor  union  participating  in  a  collective  bargaining  session.  These  role 
playing  activities  are  included  among  a  number  of  innovations  which  are  part  of  a  curriculum 
called  CHANGING  HISTORY  created  by  William  Paquette  and  Richard  Sinkoski  at  Pathfinder 
Regional  High  School  The  title  of  the  curriculum  refers  to  changing  the  way  history  has 
traditionally  been  taught. 

To  help  students  see  the  connections  between  the  past  and  their  own  lives,  CHANGING 
HISTORY  uses  a  thematic  approach  in  which  each  unit  deals  with  a  specific  topic  and  its 
importance  throughout  our  history.  For  example,  a  unit  about  the  U.S.  Constitution  looks  at 
how  this  200  year  old  document  evolved  and  functions  today.  Students  can  readily  see  the 
connections  to  their  own  lives  as  they  examine  landmark  cases  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  school  prayer  and  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Another  unit  traces  the 
issue  of  racism  from  its  beginnings  in  colonial  America  through  the  Civil  War  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1950's  and  1960's,  and  finally  connects  these  historical  events  to  current  issues 
such  as  busing  and  affirmative  action. 

CHANGING  HISTORY  does  not  rely  on  a  single  text,  but  instead  uses  a  wide  variety  of 
primary  and  secondary  resources.  This  allows  in  depth  coverage  of  each  topic  including  events 
in  our  recent  history  like  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  the  Cold  War  and  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

To  stimulate  interest  and  to  help  students  develop  pride  in  the  area  in  which  they  live  the 
program  focuses  on  local  history  whenever  possible.  To  develop  critical  thinking  skills,  students 
participate  in  computer  simulations  dealing  with  such  topics  as  immigration  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  complete  written  assignments  employing  the  process  writing  method.  Also  used  are 
materials  designed  to  reduce  prejudice  by  highlighting  the  contributions  of  women  and  men  of 
different  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds. 

The  basic  features  of  the  CHANGING  HISTORY  curriculum  can  be  integrated  into  any  existing 
history  course.  Bill  and  Richard  are  available  to  provide  interested  teachers  with  the  necessary 
materials  and  support  to  design  their  own  topical  units,  and  to  assist  teachers  who  wish  to 
introduce  computer  simulations  or  role  playing  activities  within  their  own  classrooms.  On  site 
assistance  can  be  provided  within  a  time  frame  of  one  day  for  awareness  workshops  to  several 
weeks  for  more  intensive  support  and  follow  up. 

Bill  and  Richard  have  been  actively  developing  curriculum  in  the  areas  of  U.S.  History,  Law- 
Related  Education,  Psychology  and  Holocaust  studies.  They  have  been  involved  with  the  Writing 
Project  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  their  school  serves  as  a  demonstration 
site;  a  district  court  training  program  for  teachers  of  Law-Related  Education;  the  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves  Program  for  the  study  of  the  Holocaust  and  Human  Behavior;  and  the 
Constitution  200  Bicentennial  Summer  Institute  for  teachers. 

Bill  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  and  has  been  teaching  for  15 
years.  He  has  done  graduate  work  in  history  and  education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 

and  Westfield  State  College. 

Richard  has  been  teaching  for  17  years.  He  has  an  M.Ed,  in  Social  Studies  Education  from  the 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
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KATHLEEN  SMITH 

CA.S.E.  Alternative  High  School 
EDUCATING  DIFFICULT  ADOLESCENTS 


Programming  effectively  for  an  emotionally  disturbed  or  behaviorally  disordered  adolescent 
population  is  a  difficult  challenge.  A  common  response  has  been  to  provide  alternative  programs 
which  frequently  are  best  known  only  by  their  inverse  relationship  to  what  is  contemporary  and 
traditional.  Many  have  been  generated  by  dissatisfaction  with  some  lack  of  progress  or  by  the 
systematic  inadequacies  of  standard  administrative  or  instructional  practice.  As  a  result 
alternative  programs  frequently  begin  by  knowing  what  they  are  not  and  have  to  struggle  to 
build  a  coherent  definition  of  what  they  are. 

Kathleen  Smith  has  been  the  Head  Teacher  and  Coordinator  of  the  CASE  Alternative  High 
School  for  the  past  eight  years.  She,  like  the  rest  of  the  staff,  has  learned  a  great  deal  through 
the  difficult  processes  of  program  generation.  At  CASE  the  concept  of  alternative  education 
connotes  a  system  for  promoting  learning  by  changing  the  school  environment  for  a  particular 
population  that  has  failed  in  regular  education  due  largely  to  inappropriate  behaviors  and  affect. 
CASE  is  a  substantially  separate  day  school  for  adolescents  who  in  spite  of  adequate  capabilities 
do  not  cope  well  with  the  mainstream  of  public  secondary  education.  The  program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Concord  Area  Special  Education  Collaborative  and  is  approved  under  the  Massachusetts 
Special  Education  Law,  Chapter  766. 

To  build  an  effective  program  the  staff  at  CA.S.E.  has  designed  a  model  which  is  an 
amalgamation  of  knowledge  from  four  separate  disciplines.  These  are:  program  administration 
and  supervision;  adolescent  psychology;  behavior  management;  and  secondary  education. 
Integrating  key  principles  and  teachings  from  these  areas  has  allowed  CA.S.E.  to  provide  a 
program  which  optimizes  student  learning  in  the  broadest  terms  possible  and  promotes  the 
professional  growth  of  the  staff  who  work  there. 

Kathleen  is  experienced  in  training  staff  and  consulting  to  administrators.  This  dissemination 
process  concerns  teaching  and  adjusting  critical  components  grouped  under  the  following  areas: 

Administration: 

—  the  importance  of  role  definitions 

—  techniques  of  staff  supervision 

—  mechanisms  of  staff  support 

—  evaluation  and  record  keeping 

—  procedures  for  ongoing  review  of  progress 

Adolescent  Psychology: 

—  ego  development  and  the  resolution  of  dependency  needs  as  a  factor  in  adolescent  behavior 

—  borderline  personalities  in  the  classroom 

—  assessing  adolescent  depression  and  potential  for  suicide 

—  issues  of  transference  and  counter  transference  between  students  and  staff 

Behavior  Management: 

—  tolerating  regression  in  order  to  build  a  sense  of  safety 

—  the  concept  of  modeling  and  "borrowed  courage" 

—  manipulating  contingencies  to  encourage  prosocial  behavior 

—  "upping  the  ante"  and  movement  toward  less  dependency  and  increased  autonomy 

—  teaching  confrontation  management  and  the  art  of  negotiating 

Secondary  Curriculum: 

—  addressing  failure  and  rejection  as  a  classroom  issue 

—  using  content  within  the  curriculum  to  address  and  evaluate  attitudes,  values  and  judgements 

—  teaching  moral  courage  within  the  curriculum  16 


Kathleen's  overall  strategy  in  disseminating  this  model  will  be  to  instruct  by  lecture,  discussion, 
demonstration  and  on  site  visits  to  the  CASE  program.  She  is  eager  to  work  with  those  who  are 
planning  or  beginning  an  alternative  program.  Additionally  Kathleen  is  interested  in  working  to 
help  others  to  adjust  their  current  model  to  meet  specific  needs  or  constraints  or  to  incorporate 
new  facets  into  existing  programs. 

Key  ingredients  to  the  CASE  design  are:a  three  tiered  vocational  program;  a  system  for  class  by 
class  academic  tracking;  a  committee  for  self  government  which  involves  students  in  the 
procedures  for  discipline;  a  model  for  counseling  services  which  is  based  on  group  work  with  the 
involvement  of  teaching  staff  as  leaders  of  peer  support  groups  and  ongoing  commitment  to  the 
use  of  outside  consultation  to  provide  staff  support  and  program  evaluation. 

Kathleen  is  eager  to  work  with  both  regular  and  special  educators  from  a  variety  of  high  schools 

across  The  Commonwealth. 
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LUCRETIA  CROCKER  RUNNERS-UP 

1987-88 

RICHARD  BERGERON 

SILVER  LAKE  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

KINGSTON,  MA  02364 

LUCILLE  CANAVAN 
STURBRIDGE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
STURBRIDGE,  MA  01566 

MARY  DEVLIN 

DEERF1ELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DEERF1ELD,  MA  01373 

ANNE  FAVREAU 

AGAWAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

AGAWAM,  MA  01030 

ARTHUR  HARRINGTON 
NORTH  ADAMS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SOUTH  CHURCH  ST. 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MA  01247 

KATHLEEN  MASALSKI 
HADLEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
HADLEY,  MA  01035 

MARY-JANE  MCCARTHY 
ARLINGTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
869  MASS  AVE. 
ARLINGTON,  MA  02174 

JOSEPH  MCINERNY 
ACTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
ACTON,  MA 

JACK  MERRILL 
QUINCY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
52  CODDINGTON  ST. 
QUINCY,  MA  02169 

LUCILLE  RICHARDS 
WORCESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
WORCESTER,  MA  01609 

JANE  ROWE 

PROVINCETOWN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
MAYFLOWER  LANE 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

KAREN  THOMPSON 

DUDLEY-CHARLETON  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

P.O.  BOX  97 

DUDLEY,  MA  01570 

MARISA  VASQUEZ 
SOUTHWICK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SOUTHWICK,  MA  01077 


